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Editor s Uneasy Chair 

Wc take pleasure in announcing here the j 
winners of medallions in the first Vemumt\ 
Life photographic contest, held last sum- i[ 
mer in conjunction with the Southern | 
Vermont Art Center’s annual Photog -1 
raphers Exhibition. 

The winning photographs, which willi 
be reproduced in our Spring issuc, were: I 

Black & White 

After the Storni, Robert Bourdon, Stowe. A 
Country Winter , Newell Green, Ascutnev.| 
The Singers , Burton Woleott, Clarendon. 1 
Honorable mention went to Neil Pricss-| 
man, Wilmington (horse series) and to.J 
Jud son Hall, Putney, Icy Corner. 

Color Winners were: 

Time out Jor Lunch , Alouise Bokcr, Dorset.l 
Londonderry Artistry , Cecile Briggs,« 
Brattleboro. 

Green Valley , Doiły Magnaghi, Brattle-* 
boro. Honorable mention for Burton Wol- 
cott’s Last row. 

SEASONAL ADDRESSES , A NOTICE k 
We are now accepting split subscriptionsij 
from readers with permanent seasonal ; 
homes. Send with your subscription theil 
address where you’ll be living from No -1 
vember 15 to March 15 (to receive| 
Winter & Spring) issues. Tell us alsol 
what your Vermont address will be be-l 
tween May 15 & Sept. 15 (to receivel 
Summer & Fali issues). If you winter in■ 
Vermont and wander off summers, we canl 
fix that, too—provided you wander in a 
fixed pattern. If it turns out you won’t be 
at the designated address on time (for 
instance—not back in Vermont until June) 
arrange with your postmaster to hołd or 
forward your copy. Issues are mailed 
about Dec. 1, Mar. 1, June 1 & Sept. 1. 
This service is an experiment designed 
for those who reside at the same places 
each year. We hope it will prevent many 
from missing certain issues and void an/ 
need to carry two subscriptions. w.u. 

THE CO VER—The Herbert Randali 
place outside Br ad ford, Ed Palmer , his horse 
and sleigh , Marjorie Heilman the passenger. 
The scene was taken by her Imsband , Grant. 
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r There are winter sports and winter 
sports. To thc P.B. the rhrongs of peoplc 
e who appear at this time of year on the 
snowy horizon, clad in the habiliments 
decrecd by fashion and/or comfort, lured 
by the delights of riding uphill to slide 
down again—these are the real WINTER 
SPORTS. What these cold weather 
enthusiasts 1)0, in his mind, takes a 
secondary place. In thinking the matter 
over this is due to the fact that his youth- 
ful days offer no picture of any such thing 
as a real live Winter Sport, nor were 
whatever activities then engaged in of a 
recreational naturę, referred to as 
“sports.” Such things were not then 
organized, a condition for which much 
good could be said, nor were they classi- 
fied. Any idea of luring people from their 
warm city firesides was naturally un- 
heard of. 

In the old days the country dwellers ac- 
cepted what opportunities naturę offered, 
in the way of recreation, and madę little 
attempt to add anything that demanded 
other than the simplest mechanical de- 
vices. The most primitive means of 
speeding downhill on snów was probably 
the JACKJUMPER. Any boy equipped 
with a hammer and some nails, a barrel 
stave, a piece of board for a seat and an 
eighteen-inch stick of wood to connect the 
two, could construct a fairly good vehicle 
of this type. The P.B. does recall that 
Herb King madę a jumpcr de luxe with a 
shod runner and all madę of good stuff 
like a sled, but it could never require the 
skill to manage a descent that the curved 
slipperincss of the barrel stave demanded. 
We will not go into the intricacies of the 
technique invo!ved in balancing, steering 
and maintaining one’s seat, while whizzing 
down a stecp slopc, but skiing comes 
nearest to jackjumping in its thrills not to 
say its accidental possibilities. The one 
saving grace in favor of the jumper was the 
fact that one could dismount with ease and 
very rapidly. The P.B. would suggest that 
any of the rcaders of this story whose 
bones are not too brittle and whose spirit 
is still ready for adventure, knock one of 
these carriers together and have a try at 
this ancient sport. 

There were two kinds of coasting in 
:he P.B.’s village. The word “coasting,” 
we hasten to add, was used only by some 
)f the elders. The fcllers always went 
‘sliding.” On thc hills surrounding our 
alley there were many chances for sliding 
>n a single sled. The girls, the ladylike 
mes at least, and thc younger children had 
ligh slcds on which they sat up generally, 
hough most of them, in time, found that 
ying prone with one foot stuck out 
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furnished a surę means of steering and 
thus opened steeper slopes and swifter 
flights. “Bellybump” was the term ap- 
plied to the prone method. We realize 
that this term has been disputed and we 
simply offer it as the one the P.B’s pals 
always used, inelegant as it was considered 
by some of the parents. Of course for real 
he-man sliding the solid runner, Iow, 
“pointer” was the only thing acceptable. 
It was shod with round iron and its speed 
exceeded all others. Two pointers joined 
by a board a bit wider than the sleds madę 
a pair of “trackers” or a “double-runner.” 
They were also called “travises,” perhaps 
most often in the P.B’s locality. (The 
word is not in our dictionary and probably 
just isn’t proper.) There were cross pieces 
for footholds and the steering was done 
by a crossed ropę on the front sled. Some 
held three and some even twelve or morę. 
These lattcr usually required special sleds, 
wider than the usual kind. 

Sidewalk sliding in our village was 
customary evcn though there was always 
some growling from the elders who were 
driven to walk in the road. It might be 
that some householder would be so un- 
mindful as to keep his walk elear of snów 
and thus thwart the coasting enthusiasts. 

Clearing the trolley linę , W. Brattleboro. 

Walter H. Cheney 



However on the Street where the grade 
was just right, with a steep pitch to start 
off with, in the P.B’s yillage, nobody 
thought of committing any such dastardly 
act and double-runners madę deep ruts in 
the accumulation of snów and ice making 
steering easier. A sharp bend at the foot of 
the first steep drop and a row of trees 
down the whole Street offered enough 
possibilities of a smash-up to be stimu- 
lating. Of course there were times when 
the highways were sufficiently uncomfort- 
able for horse travel to make sliding about 
perfect, with a course sometimes over a 
mile long. There were no tows but it did 
sometimes happen that a cutter or a 
logging sled might be going the right way 
offering a hitch. Highway sliding gave the 
chance of scaring a horse now and then 
which naturally added to the excitement 
if not the generał popularity of the 
coasters. Since the participants in these 
activities were usually of the age to feel 
the tingles of romance the P.B. recalls that 
gallantry often demanded the lady in front 
of one on a double-runner be protected, 
lest she spili off on a curve. In fact the 
steersman often produced occasions de- 
manding strong arm methods by zigzag- 
ging. Add a moon and crisp cold air and 
there you have it! 

And there was skating whenever naturę 
cooperated. Not, you may be surę, on any 
man-made rinks but on any body of water 
susceptable to cold and big enough to cut 
a decent circle on. There were times, 
following a rain and heavy thaw and then 
sudden freezing, when flooded meadows 
and ice covered highways and sidewalks 
produced a glorious holiday for all skaters, 
young and old. Of course the ponds had 
one thing modern rinks do not, in addition 
to beautiful settings. There was always 
the possibility that someone might fali in. 

The P.B. never played hockey. At 
least it wasn’t called anything but “shin- 
ney.” The sticks were cut from some 
accommodating tree which produced a 
branch with the right curve and instead of 
a puck an old tennis bali served. And 
brother, it was exciting. 

The one-horse open sleigh furnished its 
own recreational and heart-warming pleas- 
ures well known in song and story. The 
sleigh ride parties too, often arranged on 
the spur of the moment due to the sudden 
change in weather, following perhaps a 
snów storm and then a moonlit evening, 
often jingled through the yillage, ending 
at someone’s warm house where hot 
chocolate and doughnuts and cheese wound 
up thc evening. How would you like, 
dear reader, to join the group around the 
fire? end 
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By Stephen Greene 

Photography by 
Neil Y. Priessman 


Katherine Crockett 
came bach to Ver- 
mont — star ted a 
thriving business — 
makes beautiful 
Christmas cards 



rroundcd by orders is manager John Mamell. 



Kathy White shows Mrs. Mamell r what's wrong with this stencil, one oj about 


300 in nse. 


I f you long to design Christmas cards 
for a living, and want them to sell 
well, fashion your designs to appeal 
to a bank president. This is the advice of 
Katherine Crockett Marnell, who has dc- 
voted twenty-five ycars to the business 
and should know. 

The generous impulse that prompted 
the first message of yuletide greeting to a 
friend occurred to an Englishman, as near 
as anyone can find out today, about a cen- 
tury ago. No w perhaps two billion cards 
arc sent out yearly in this country alone. 
Of the several. Vermont producers who 
contribute to this total, nonę is busier, nor 
sclls handmade cards on a morę extensive 
scalę, than Mrs. Marncll of Pittsford. 

An oceasional buyer of ideas and de¬ 
signs whieh are later tailorcd to her own 
requirements, Mrs. Marncll makes the 
suggestion about the bank president simply 
beeause she has found from experience 
that the card slanted toward this reputcdly 


sober executive has a wide appeal and 
often sells better than cards aimed at other 
professions or groups. Bank presidents do 
not necessarily buy morę greetings than, 
say, doctors; in fact a Connecticut doctor 
established something of a record recently 
by ordering 2500 of her cards at $28 per 
hundred. But the dignified middlc-of-the- 
road type of greeting that the tyro de¬ 
signer conceives of as the banker’s choice 
happens also to be the choice of many of 
the rest of us. 

And Mrs. Marncll, who markets close 
to half a million Christmas cards each 
year under the name of Katherine 
Crockett must, like the car manufacturer, 
both diversify her linę—with some stand¬ 
ard cards, some religious, some humorous, 
etc.—and at the same time ensure that 
each design appeals to the largest number 
of people. This takes a deft touch. 

It is Mrs. Marnelks theory that people 
buy her product for one of two reasons: 
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Screens, paints and filcs almost crowd \trs. 
Aiameirs drawing board out the r windo r n\ 

because thc cards represent Christmas, or 
because they represent the buyer of the 
cards. Shephcrds, sleighs, angcls, holly arc 
all good standard Christmas subjects, and 
scll well when effectively designed. But 
skiing cards appeal in the main only to 
skiers, and a family group with three littlc 
girls hanging their Christmas stockings 
will sell only, she has learned, to a family 
which has three little girls. For this reason 
her representational cards must stick 
closely to U.S. census figures; and, in this 
day of smali families, the children appear- 
ing on her cards must be few in number. 

It hurts the sale of a religious card, she 
has found, to make it too contemporary in 
appearance, because those who want a re¬ 
ligious card are not likely to favor a 
“modern” approach, and young moderns 
as a rule go in for secular themes. 

The basie problem in a business like 
hers, Mrs. Marnell says, is to make a 
good product, “one that is beautiful, 
original and cheap enough to make peoplc 
want to buy it.” 

A long apprenticeship in the arts, hard 
work and tricks of the trade such as these 
have brought Mrs. Marnell a long way 
sińce she first experimented with wood- 
cut prints of Christmas subjects some 
thirty years ago. 

She had studied art in Boston and New 
York, and had taught it in three States, 
when a card designed for her own use in 
1925 led to a smali order from a friend. 
The following year she had morę orders, 
and by the early thirties was designing 
cards which were printed in New York 
City and sold by thc thousands throughout 
the country. 

But the printed market requires volume 
and yields only a smali profit per card. 
When the wartime paper shortage 
threatened to close her business, Mrs. 
Marnell experimented with silk screcn 
printing, likcd the medium, and before 
long was producing and selling—at a 
higher unit price than before—a card with 
trucr color and tcxturc and a generałly 
morę individual appearance. And morę, 
silk screening is something you do at 
home or in the workshop; no commercial 
press is nccessary. 

When Mrs. Marnell, then Miss 
Crockett, found that she was no longcr 
tied to New York by her printer, her 
thoughts turned to Yermont wherc she 
had lived as a chi Id. She married John 
Marnell, a New York warehouse and 
trucking cxccutive who was to take over 
many of the business dctails of her work. 
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Karhy White mixing painr in cm importcmt step. Color for the screens must be just right. Racks of drying prints linę the room. 


and then the Marnells bought an old barn 
on a hard-surface road outside the village 
of Pittsford. They converted it into a 
combination home-workshop, and in 1951 
moved the business to its new quarters. 

The votaries of handicrafts have an 
especially warm spot in their hearts for 
the silk screen method: not only has it 
survived in an age of machines, but it has 
even displaced the machinę in some in- 
stances. First used in China some 2000 
ycars ago, its modern development dates 
from about 1920 when modifications lcad- 
ing to a cjuickcr and cleaner tcchnique 
were introduced. 

Today it is still cssentially a stencilling 
proccss, but not, the purist will tell you, 
true stcncilling, for the artist using silk 
screen can lcave islands of color inde¬ 
pendent of other arcas of the same color. 
The true stcncil — as used, for examplc, in 
lettering shipping crates—rcquires a 
bridge to the center of a letter such as “O”. 

The basie tools used by Mrs. Marnell 
today are not so vcry different from those 
of the ancient Chincsc: wooden box 
frames ovcr which sheer silk has bccn 


Cutting stencils is delicate work. Mrs. Marnell nses a magnifying glass. 




















Esther Bassett is printing and laying cards on a drying tray. 


stretched taut; stencil sheets consisting of 
a film of paint-resistant lacquer attached 
with rubber cement to waxed paper; 
lacquer solvent, and a scalpel-like stencil 
cutting knife. 

To make a stencil, the lacquer film is 
first cut away from the waxed paper—a 
delicate and difficult operation—to give 
the exact pattern for a single color. The 
remaining lacquer, which is technically 
called the resist, is then transferred to the 
silk by use of the solvent, and the waxed 
paper is peeled away. A different stencil 
must be cut for each color. 

Pigment of a whipped-cream con- 
sistency is then placed in the stencil frame, 
and when the stencil is pressed against 
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the paper to be printed, the pigment is 
drawn across the silk with a rubber-edged 
tool called a squeegee, a close relative of 
the utensil used by window cleaners. 
Naturally the color prints through only 
those portions of the silk screen which are 
free of lacquer. When a number of cards 
have been thus stencilled, and have had an 
opportunity to dry, the screen is replaced 
by one prepared for another color, and the 
cards are run through again. This is re- 
peated until the cards have had their fuli 
complement of colors, anywhere from 
three to seven. 

Vermont, the Marnells feel, is an ideał 
place for their work, and for handicrafts 
in generał. Not only do the features of the 


Mrs. Barnes likes to keep busy, lmnd-folds < 
Worst and Best Sellcrs— one of these ca 












i Hagan inspects. Cards sell from w to 2<yc. 



Tony Grecno helps Air. Mamell weight & stamp parcel post shipments. 


s better thcm the other. Story tells inohy. 



Pittsford landscape—thc stone walls run- 
ning across the flat valley floor and the 
spruces seen against a horizon of hills— 
lend themselves to use in her designs: the 
arca is congenial, she finds, for the par- 
ticular type of self-expression her work 
entails. There is a gratifying relationship 
with the six loyal neighbors who com- 
prise her staff. The rewards of good work 
take on a savor they never had before. 

The job of designing the new cards, 
making stencils, printing them and getting 
them off to the retail outlets is a task that 
keeps the Marnells and their staff busy 
throughout the year. And November and 
December, when ordcrs stream in from all 
over the country, are the busiest months 


of all. Cards must go to the Rutland 
printer for imprinting names, orders must 
be checked and double-checked before 
they go the post office. Perhaps one de¬ 
sign will prove morę popular than an- 
ticipated: getting out thousands morę 
means long hours for everyone. 

So when Christmas itself finally rolls 
around the Marnells are morę than ready 
for the end of the year’s work. Their 
troubles and irritations during the past 
season, they know, can have been no less 
than anyone else’s but they are surę, as 
they snatch a moment of quiet to look out 
the big windows over their favorite trout 
stream, that they’d rather have them in 
Yermont than anywhere else. end 
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DOUGHNUT MAN 



Recorded by 

Neil Y. Priessman 


There seems 
to be one 
in every 
Vermont 

town 


U quabbled for years with my house- 
keeper over who madę the best 
doughnuts. Guess she finałly came 
to my way of thinking. Anyway, she quit 
making them altogether. 

“Looked like I was elected, so I kept 
on frying ’em. Always used the same 
receipt—my mother got it from her 
mother. Got so I’d make a few extra to 
give a way. Then somebody madę me sell 
them a dozen; couple morę people ordered 
every week—and there I was in the 
doughnut business. 

u It’s easy enough to make them. For 
twelve dozen doughnuts take: 

4 cups sugar 

8 eggs 


4 tsp. baking powder 4 tsp. soda 

1 cup lard 
4 tsp. nutmeg 
4 tsp. ginger 
4 cups buttermilk 
1 tsp. salt 

Flour enough to handle it. (About 12 
cups sifted). 

Put sugar in a bowl. Cream in lard. 
Add eggs, buttermilk, soda and baking 
powder. Stir. Add seasonings and salt. 
Then add flour. Mix. Put on flourcd 
board and roli. Cut and fry in pure, 
hot lard. 

“Get all finished with that batch and 
all you’ll need is a big appetite, a largc 
family, or a delivery route.” end 



Use enough flour to handle it. 
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Hard-Shelled Yermonters 



By Inez Waite Seaver 
lllustrated by Hamilton Greene 


The author finds a imrrn 


heart beneatb. 


E veryone knows in story and cartoon the so-called 
“typical” Vermonter—laconic, indifferent, inde¬ 
pendent, maybe brusque, a paragon of under- 
statement, cautious in committing himself too soon on any 
issue. That may be true in yarying degrees of most but 
under this practical, unemotional exterior, like a tiny 
kernel inside a thick, protective bark, is a sensitivity to 
beauty morę vital than “outsiders” would ever imagine. 

I cannot help believing that this love of beauty (un- 
consciously perhaps) had as much to do with the settling 
of Vermont as did the rather precarious ways of carning a 
living. How, otherwise, do you account for people staying 
on farms madę up of steep pastures and tiny, pocket-sized 
fields, when the great, rich acres of the West could be had 
for a song? Of course, the answer is: not all of them did 
stay. But enough of them did to keep a yigorous, inde¬ 
pendent State whose value to the country has always been 
out of proportion to its size. 

If there was somcthing so satisfying in Vermont land- 
scapes to the early settler that he was willing to forego 


the comparative ease of richer land elsewhere, it is also 
proved by modern life that his feelings led to a practical 
as well as aesthetic value. Tourists to Vermont have be- 
come summer and then year-around residents. The beauty 
of the friendly hills, the hushed woods and rushing brooks 
is as potent today as ever. 

I have been reading some old joumals of my grand- 
father, written nearly one hundred years ago. My memory 
of him, when I was a child, is of a stocky man with a 
bushy, Santa Claus beard and beetling, black eyebrows; 
not given to much conversation and often brusque, though 
his bright black eyes often held a twinkle which saved 
him from a somewhat frightening appearance. 

Still, in spite of the twinkle, I knew he meant business 
and was not to be trifled with. But what a different man 
his writings reveal! The joumal, kept in a large, ledger- 
type book, is dedicated most tenderly in verse to “my 
Julia”, his gentle little wife, and it began when he was 
courting her. 

Here are original poems, essays, pressed yiolets and 
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hepaticas, records of the davs’ doings, hopes and plans for 
thc futurę, evcn quotations in German and Latin, but 
above all a love so devoted it is most touching. There 
came the happy day when u the eagle and the dove”, as 
their friends called them, were united in marriage by their 
teacher and friend, principal of the old academy which 
both had attended. Comforts were few in their first home, 
but the journal records that the very first Christmas he 
arranged for the rental of a mclodcon (at $ i per month 
and the chance to buy it outright for $50 if pleased with it), 
as a surprise for Julia. Her delight is dcscribed, and their 
mutual plcasure as they madę musie far into the winter 
nights, he playing the flute to hcr accompaniment. 

Central heat wasn’t dreamed of. One new dress a year 
was morę than Grandmother expccted. But the melodeon, 
a thing of beauty from which beautiful harmonies could be 
drawn, was cherished and deemed essential. That was 
nearly 100 years ago, but the pattern hasn’t changed. 

Grandfather has a grandson now, a farmer as he was, 
living only a mile from the old place. Like most farmers 
he works long hours and has to be a good manager to 
make thc farm pay. But he and his wife sec to it that their 
girls are having violin and cello lessons, and he will drive 
thirty miles at night to take the girls to orchestra re- 
hearsals. They bought a record player and one album. The 
girls learned every notę of it. Later came morę records, 
but slowly, for they are expensive. Each was learned and 
loved as the first one was. 




I know anothcr Yermont family who went without 
butter for a whole year in order to buy an encyclopedia. 
No, it wasn’t a hardship. They chose to do it. Those six 
children, thrce of whom became teachers, appreciated and 
ased those books. 

Another Vermonter—farmer, businessman, selectman of 
his town for 18 years, director or trustee of several in- 
stitutions, worked from five in the morning to eight at 
night or later. Yet on a Sunday he often tramped the hi lis 
all day searching for wild orchids, and then tenderly 
transplanted them to a wild garden in his own yard. 

I knew a brisk, busy Vermont mother, like thousands 
of others, whose hands were never idle. But in spite of 
her busyness, how often have I seen her step out to her 
front porch in the early morning, snifF the sweet air, sweep 
the treetops and sky with an appreciative glance, and ex- 
claim: “This is such a pretty day”! 

Her favorite flower, surprisingly, was the Spring 
Beauty—such a tiny delicate bit of blossom! But her 
favorite season was autumn. There was nothing, in her 
opinion, to compare with a glorious October landscapc. In 
her later years, living “down below”, (as thc older nativcs 
termed Massachusetts), she would sometimes say, “lf I 
ever should be homesick, it would be in October.” And 
then she would straighten her shoulders, as though to deny 
any such possibility. I knew that she was deeply touched 
by the beauty of even one sugar mapie with the October 
sun upon it. 

Yes, Vermonters do appreciatc beauty and the good 
things of life. You won’t hear them rave over an exquisite 
ferny glcn or a performance of their orchestra. Morę 
likely, if they comment at all, it will be to label it “not 
bad,” but a little gleam of pridc and affcction in the eye 
will add yolumcs to that understatement. end 
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Written by 

J. Howard Buffum, J r. 


Color photography by 
W. J. Barrett & 
J. B. Hadley 


Spectacular scencry is a 
bonus in Venmnt skiing. 
Dutch Hill has iłs quota. 


Haven for trail skiers 


Manager Webster Ottman dreamed 
oj his ski area as a smallcr Stowe. 

W. J. Barrett 



££yiTTLE stowe” —That’s what many 
skiers from all over the Eastern 
I—^ Seaboard fondly cali Dutch Hill, 
one of Vermont’s newest ski centers 
sprawling over 375 acres on a 2,470-foot 
mountain in Heartwellville. 

Dutch Hill appeals primarily to the 
winter sports fan who prefers trail skiing, 
and those enthusiasts will tell you that 
next to the bigger Mount Mansfield 
resort or Mad River Glen in Waitsfield, 
Dutch Hill comes the elosest to their 
opinion of what trail skiing should ofFer. 

Its five trails ofter a widc varicty of 
challcnges, from the milc-long Dykę 
novice trail to the steep and curving half- 
mile Christiana and Windmill trails. And 
for those who lean toward slope skiing 
there is the intermediate Ski Lark and 
the novice Dutch Meadows. 

The story of Dutch Hill began twelve 
years ago when Webster Ottman of North 
Adams, Mass., now manager of the resort, 
stood at the foot of the mountain and 
thought of establishing a ski center on its 
rugged slopes. 

Having skied the mountain trails at 
Stowe many times, Web Ottman felt 
there was a need for a similar, but smallcr. 


type of development in the Southern part 
of the State and he knew the mountain 
callcd Dutch Hill was just the spot. It was 
in “virgin” territory, too, sińce the ncar- 
est large ski centers in the State at that 
time were Big Bromley and Snów Valley 
in Manchester. Hogback in Marlboro 
opened the same year as Dutch Hill. 

The Massachusetts man knew that the 
north-northwest exposure would assure 
a long season and the center would be 
easily accessible sińce it would be locatcd 
on a main highway. 

Bcfore the birth of his Dutch Hill 
projcct Ottman, then a salesman, devotcd 
much of his spare time to assisting the 
North Adams Ski club in maintaining and 
operating a smali ski slope in North 
Adams, but even at that time hc dreamed 
of some day turning his part-timc interest 
into a full-time business venture. 

In 1943 Web Ottman interested thrcc 
other men in his dream and they bought 
30 acres and leased another 35. On the 
Fourth of July in 1944 they started clear¬ 
ing an open slope and five short trails out 
of dense woods. Dutch Hill formally 
opened in Novcmber, 1944, with the slope 
and trails scrvcd by a i,ooo-foot ropę tow. 
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Dutch Hill 


Looking up the lift linę , 
the downhill trails con- 
verge from left & right. 
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Things were pretty liaphazard at first. 
The smali lodge had no running water, 
no electricity and no toilets, and skiers 
had to dodge each other as well as boulders 
and trees on the narrow trails. But the 
interest displayed in Dutch Hill that first 
season convinced the operators they had 
started something. 

Now they had to finish it. But the task 
of turning Dutch Hill into a real ski resort 
needed morę money than the four men 
could pool. There was a change in owner- 
ship in 1946, with Web Ottman and David 
Allen joined in a partnership by Edward 
Dondi and John Pedercini, North Adams 
businessmen, who also were convinced 
that Dutch Hill could be developed into 
a finc ski center. 

The Dutch Hill Ski company added a 
106-acre lot to the north and a 25-acre 
chunk on top of the mountain and then 
men with axcs and power saws set to 
work cutting the linę for a proposed T-bar 
lift as well as longcr trails. The tow was 
moved to the adjacent Dutch Mcadows. 

On Jan. 4, 1947, the first skiers rode 
the 2,ooo-foot Constam lift to the top of 
the mountain and had their first thrills 
on Dutch 1 lilTs longer trails. 


The Dutch Boot lies just to the right oj the color vieiv above. It contains a comfortable 
loimge , cafeteria , a ski shop , first aid and rest rooms—and Web Ottman s private retreat. 

Orion 
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Giant beech trces cover the summit. Trails tum down to the west. 


Hard 


and at a speed of 12 to 14 miles an hour. 

In 1949 a bigger motor was installcd 
for the lift and morę T-bars werc addcd 
so that it now can handle 810 to 820 skiers 
an hour. 

The handsome Dutch Boot lodge with 
its massive fieldstone fireplace has a 
cafeteria which seats 100. The bascment 
contains the well-stocked Dutch Oven 
ski shop managed by Frank Harrison of 
nearby Stamford, a first aid room and two 
smaller rooms simply marked “Hansel” 
and “Gretel.” 

The furnace room is off-limits because, 
explains Miss Madelon Mulroney, Dutch 
HilTs able publicity director, “there’s a 
rocking chair in there and that’s the 
boss’s retreat—his inner-sanctum where 
he goes when too many people are looking 
for him!” 

But Boss Web Ottman will readily 
admit that even while in the rocking chair 
he’s often planning bigger and bcttcr 
things for Dutch Hill. 

To provide morę room in the cafeteria, 
Dutch Hill set aside a room in the lift 
house where skiers who take their 
lunches may eat. It also serves as a 
warming hut. 

The most popular trail at Dutch Hill 


But even then there was much room for 
improvement. The lift could handle but 
600 skiers an hour because of the size of 
the motor, the trails were rough and 
narrow, parking of autos created many 
headaches for Dutch Hill opcrators, 
trafhc police and the skiers themselves. 
The lodge had no central heating plant, 
the water supply was very inadequatc and 
the ski shop had to sharc quartcrs with 
splints and bandagcs in a cramped corner 
of the basement. 

The skiers didn’t complain though. 
The 102 days of skiing recorded that year 
still remain to be broken. Dutch HilTs 
season, long for the Southern part of the 
State, normally extends from New Year’s 
day to April ist. 

In 1948 Dutch Hill launched further 
improvements. A parking area was 
cleared on both sides of the main highway 
to provide room for at least 400 cars and 
a 14,000-gallon water storage reservoir 
was installed. 

In succeeding years the Dutch Mead- 
ows novice slope was widened and graded 
to provide smooth skiing on a five-acre 
meadow 1,400 feet long and 200 to 250 
feet wide. The improved tow pulls skiers 
along at the ratę of a thousand an hour 


Looking down the T-har north-northwesterly toward Woodford Mt. 

Bouwan 


















W. J. Barrelt 

Obstacle race on skis is part of the annual Winter Camival held usually in March. 


is the Dykę, the mile-long novice trail. It I 
passes by the top of the Dutch Meadows I 
slope and thus offers a skier the chance to I 
veer off onto the slope at times for morę I 
variety. Skiers may also take the ropę | 
to w to the top of the slope and ski down I 
the last part of the Dykę. This is especial- | 
ly popular for fledglings who want to I 
break into trail skiing but don’t yet have I 
the confidence to attempt the entirc novice I 
trail. 

On the opposite side of the resort is I 
the Dutchm.:n’s Holiday, a ij^-mile I 
novice-intermediate trail. In between the 
Dykę and Durchman’s are the Yankee | 
Doodle, three-quarter mile intermediate, 
and the half-mile Christiana and Windmill 
expert trails. 

And running off from the “Christie” 
is the Ski Lark, an intermediate slope 
four-tenths-of-a-mile in length and from 
200 to 250 feet wide. Practice slopes are 
located close by the highway at the 
western end of the development. 

Last summer major bulldozing projects 
were carried out, including the completion 
of smoothing of the Ski Lark, and on the 
Yankee Doodle trail where a particularly 
rough corner was eliminated. 

The upper half of the Dykę, known for 
its roller-coaster ride, was given a com- 
plete face-lifting with the trail widened 
and the bumps cut out. 

Another big improvemcnt project was 
carried out on the Dutchman’s Holiday. 


Middle section oj the Windmill , a wide and popular trąd rated for expert skiers. 

Bowman 
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Bowman 

The expcrt Windmill trail nms out behind the Boot cafeteria (in trees at left). Base station of the lift is at extreme right. 


That trail was bulldozed from beginning 
to end and an especially steep drop at the 
bottom was lowered six feet. 

Every Thursday afternoon Dutch Hill 
offers free use of its facilities to high 
school students from nearby North 
Adams. One of the students who learned 
S to ski there is “Jack” Dempsey, now an 
ace skier at Norwich University. Another 
* product of Dutch Hill is Mikę Catrambone 
ł of North Adams, a U.S.E.A. certified 
5 instructor who now manages the Dutch 
Hill Ski school. The smartly-uniformed 
J ski patrol, captained by Joe Spagnola, is 
j cxpertly trained in winter first aid. Ali 18 
members have passed standard and ad- 
vanced Red Cross first aid courses plus a 
io-hour “Frosted” course for treatment 
of cold weather injurics. 

Dutch Hill is proud of one thing 
especially: The short wait for rides up 
the lift and tow. The resort is able easily 
to handle big wcek-cnd crowds because 
of the wide variety of skiing spread over 
its 375 acres. The ropę tow at Dutch 
Meadows is a big asset sińce it relieves 
much of the demand that otherwise would 
be put on the T-bar lift. And the tow 
') itself moves swiftly enough to keep the 
f linę short at that area 

0 

\ 


The Heartwellville resort is located on 
Route 8, a hard-surfaced highway, io 
miles north from its junction with Route 
2 at North Adams. It may be easily 
reached from Route 9 via Searsburg and 
Wilmington. Your car’s speedometer will 
click off 45 miles from Albany to Dutch 
Hill, 136 miles from Boston, 92 from 
Hartford and 165 miles from New York 
City. 

Heartwellville, a hamlet in the town of 
Readsboro, was named for pioneer settler 

Madelon Mulroney is publicity director. 

W. J. Barrett 


Joseph Hartwell. History does not explain 
why the spelling was ultimately changed. 

In 1837 Asachel and Darious Ballou 
settled on a hill north of Howe pond, the 
hill now known as Dutch Hill. The 
Ballous cleared the forest and for 19 years 
were the only residents of that high part 
of the town. In 1856, German-Dutch 
families bearing the names of Strope and 
Fesch moved into the area, but by the 
early 1860’s the entire settlement was 
abandoned. Today the only reminder of 
the once-active colony is the name Dutch 
Hill. 

Fans who go to Dutch Hill for week¬ 
end outings find good room and meal 
accommodations in that community, in 
adjoining Stamford and in the North 
Adams area. 

Snów conditions reports from Dutch 
Hill are provided newspapers by the 
Associated Press, and many radio stations 
also keep skiers up to datę on the skiing 
outlook in Heartwellville. In addition, 
Dutch Hill has a personalized snów 
report service, mailing on request weekly 
reports to skiers every Thursday, and 
last-minute telephone reports may be 
obtained in New York City, Boston, 
Torrington, Conn., and Albany. end 
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Three, two, one, GO! Start of the older Scouts ’ cross-country ski race. 


Ski-O-Ree 


Fun on Vermonfs 
Winter hills for 
Skiing Scouts 


Photographed by 
Geoffrey D. C. Orton 



L yndonville in the winter is one place where 
you ’11 find Vermont youngsters making the 
J most of the snów in their own back yards. 
These photographs show some of the events (and the 
fun) in which 92 boys took part last year. They were 
Scouts from eight troops of the Mapie Leaf district. This, 
the third “Ski-O-Ree,” was put on by the Lyndon Outing 
Club, a pioneering group which also runs Cub Scout ski 
outings and tests for ski merit badges. The Club as well 
sponsors several high school and college meets. 

The Scout competitors are divided into two groups— 
those under 14 years of age and those older. Events in- 
clude downhill, slalom, cross-country and obstacle races 
for skiers. The snowshoers have a quarter-mile dash and 
an obstacle race. 

The “Ski-O-Ree” program always finds an enthusiastic 
audience of elders and would-be competitors on hand 
{see at left). In Scout tradition is the cookout of their 
dinner. After the last event, a movie on Scouting subjects 
is shown, and last the winning troops are announced and 
awards are madę. It ends up a big day for Scouting and for 
Yermont winter sports. end 


Would-be competitor gets the feel oj thmgs , finds that it's fun. 
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Armand Hebert 

The setting the Lyndon Outing Club ski area , zuith ski tonjj at lejt and uoarming shelter at right. In right distance is new skijump. 


;re 

thc 


and snowshoes have their place 



Running on snowshoes looks deceptively easy. Lad in cevter mes tail-less “bear paws.” 
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Time out for lunch. Kindlmg a fire from wet wood in the snów is a test of Scout trawilig. Empty stomachs supply ample incen&oe. 
Hcavy competition stokes up for the afternoon events. Success —here with a slalom gate—is no smali part of Scouting and skiing. 
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CHRISTMAS EYE 


T here isn’t any proscenium or footlights. The 
players comc down the aisle and make their 
appearances without bcnefit of wings or back- 
drop. But there is a hugc decorated spruce in the comcr. 
The lights and the tree’s aroma, the barely supprcssed 
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Written and Photographed by 
Neil V. Friessman 












Parents arrive wiśl children njoholl take part in the program. 


Youthful performers forget their lin es but recover with prompting. 









cxcitement of the children, all add ro the magie that comes 
onlv ar Christmas. 

There are the sheeted shepherds, the high school choir, 
the minister\s message and the brief recitations of the tots. 

When this informal, unhurried and completely de- 
lightful program is over, the audience lingers on a bit. 
These people make up most of the town. Now is the time 


to go over to speak to this one, shake hands with another. 

As the last ones leave, taking tired youngsters home to 
drcam of Santa, you know that this is a good way of living, 
and that a Vermont village church was the right place to 
be on Christmas Eve. end 

(Photography continued on vext page) 
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A last-minute conference before Santa distributes the presents. 





An atteutwe ctudience favors the surę performer. 


The waiting Sn??ta Claus wears a Mazda halo. 

























“—Ti red youngsters, korne to dream oj Santa Claus — 
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‘Nouu is the time to go over to speak to this one 
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The North Country 

of Vermont 
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Mach Dcrick, from Camera Clix 















Arthur Griffin 

This is the Scott Bridge which spans the Brewster River in Jeffersonville. Another Scott 
Bridge crosses the West River in Townshend. Travelers on Route 10S through Smuggler s 
Notch will spot this old stmcture just off the highway. Dirring the winter, however, the 
snmmit section oj the Notch is closed by snów. Not long ago Scott Bridge and its laid- 
stone abutments were damaged by high water, but have been repaired. It is a Oueen 
Rost type with ji}4 foot span and a narrow foot roadway. The Brew ster River rises 
on the north slope oj Smuggler s Notch and joins the Lamoille about a mile from this spot. 


Coventrv lics next to Newport in northcentral Vermont. The lyi-year-old farming commu- 
nity reached a population peak with the Civil War. Ira Allen once owned the whole town. 
Originally it was granted to Maj. Elias Buel whose many “ gores ” have madę his name im - 
mortal. In 1840 Coventry changed its name to Orleans hoping to win the county seat. The 
effort failed and the old name reverted. A century later Coventry acquired a large airport, 
a Defense Landing Area of World War II. Today the field is owned by the city oj New¬ 
port. Adjacent land provides a bountijul hay crop, which takes care of the taxes nicely. 
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Tramp the bach roads oj Newfane this Winter and you may eonie upon this setting, painted 
by Air. Tell er ten years ago. Receding snów on the barn rooj indicates a late Winter sun. 
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Fermont Scenes 
—IFinter 




Paintings by Grif Teller 


^ ^ W left BELLOWS falls at six o’clock one frigid 
February morning during the war and arrivcd 
M in Chester at about eight o’clock. The sun 
was just coming up. 

“Getting out of the bus was something of an ordcal. 

I hadn’t yet mastered the art of maneuvering myself 
about with the cumbersoine load I had—a couple of 
cameras and a gadget bag about my neck, a sketch-box 
with extra canvas panels strapped to it in one hand, and a 
heavy traveling bag in the other, plus a sketching stool 
under one arm and a pair of heavy snow-boots (which 
wouldn’t fit in the bag) under the other. 1 can’t recall 
carrying anything in my teeth. 

“It wasn’t easy getting around during that period. I had 
to walk where 1 wanted to go. I left all my trappings at the 
hotel, then walkcd miles around the town, making notes of 
where I wanted to paint. Of course it was necessary to 
walk back to the hotel, gather my equipment and hoof it 
back to the place I had selected.” (see follozuing page). 

“Necd I mention that it was a bit on the chilly sidc, 
too? Sitting out in the snów in sub-zero wcathcr for a 
couple of hours is not apt to be exactly comfortablc. All 


The paintings by Mr. Teller on 
this and the follozuing pa ges art 
reproduced by the courtesy oj The 
Os borne Company , Cincinnati , Ohio. 
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my outdoor sketching is donc smali—12 x 16—and I sit. 
From the smali sketches I make large paintings in my 
studio where it is comfortable and I can think better. 

“In Newfane (preceding page ) it was a littlc better. I 
had saved up enough gas coupons to get there and back 
again to New Jersey. But I still had to walk all over the 
countryside to paint. I stayed with my friends, the Wares, 
at their West River Camps in Brookline, and paintcd a 
great deal in that yicinity.” 

Grif Teller graduated in 1918 from the Faucctt School 
of Fine Arts in Newark, N. J., and aftcr a couplc of years 
at the Art Studcnts Lcaguc in New York studied landscape 
painting with the late John F. Carlson in Woodstock, 
N. Y. For 35 years he did landscape and commercial art 
work for The Osborne Company, (by whosc courtesy 
these paintings are reproduced). 

Mr. Teller is a member of the Salmagundi Club in 
New York and has exhibited in New Jersey and New 
York, including the National Academy. Fle began 
photography (see Vermotit Li je centerspread , Autwnn 1952) 
as a hobby; now is doing color work almost exclusively. 

Grif Teller was introduced to Vermont in 1923 when 
he spent the summcr in Thctford studying art with West 
coast artist Ralph Johonnot. Today the Tellers with their 
children (now grown) are constant yisitors. They oftcn 
are found at the Woodstock home of the Philip Cummings, 
where the Teller, Cummings and Milton Cross families 
enjoy chambcr musie sessions together, Mr. Teller 
“tootling the flute.” end 


An extensive presentation oj the Vermont scene in Fali , 
also painted by Mr. Teller , will be presented in the next 
Autumn issue oj Vermont Life, courtesy oj The Osborne Co. 
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“The artist takes the basie elements oj a setrne and juggles them around to suit his cmnposition; 
leaies things out liere and adds dian there.” That accounts Jor the ckurch in tliis Chester scene. 
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Winter Portfolio 

by Grant Heilman 



Grant and Marjorie Heilman, special- 
ists in agricultural photography and 
writing, make their home at Lititz in the 
hcart of the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 

“But the majority of our scenie photo- 
graphs still come from Vermont,” Grant 
Heilman says. “We count on several 
weeks here during the fali, and often a 
month in winter. And I’ve been known to 
sneak off for a couple of weeks during 
sugaring. 


“Come to think of ir I’ve madę morę 
than one summer tour of the Green 
Mountains. May be, looking back on it, 
we should ha\ r e built our home in Ver- 
mont!” 

Grant Heilman studied economics at 
Swarthmore and during the war was a 
Counter Intelligence offieer in Afriea and 
Europę. While her husband has bccome 
morę active in photography, Marjorie 
Heilman, who studied sculpture at Carnc- 


gie Tech, spends morę of her time in 
wood carying and painting, often Ver- 
mont subjeets. 

The combincd artistry of the Heilmans 
is familiar to readers of The Womaris 
Home Companian , Farm Journal , Colliers , 
Country Gentleman , The American , not to 
mention Yermont Life. Other examplcs of I 
their work are found on the front cover I 
and the articlc starting on page 58 of this I 
issue. end I 
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Near McIndoe Falls 
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Late Afternoon near Gloyer 
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Snów Fence near Hyde Park 
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Near South Woodstock 
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Drawing Pulp at Hyde Park 
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By VREST ORTON 


The other day a traveler through our 
fair land stopped in to talk about settling 
here permanently. He wanted some frank 
advice. “You see,” he explained, “I have 
worked hard all my life, most of the time 
seven days a week. Now I want a rest. 
I want to find something to do in Vermont 
so I can take life easy.” This, of course, is 
a very fine ambition. I have it myself. I 
wish I could take a rest . . . even a short 
one! But so far there hasn’t been time. 

I had to tell the traveler that if he 
wanted to retire on an income, that was 
one thing. But if he wanted to make a 
living here, I doubted if there were any 
easy ways. To prove my point I cited the 
case of Bill and Edith Lane. 

Bill and Edith used to live in Bayside, 
Long Island. At one time Bill worked for 
Macy’s in Manhattan, then in a brokerage 
office and finally in the real estate business 
in Bayside. In his own words, he had 
always lived a comparatively uneventfiil 
prosaic life, with no major upsets or 
special peaks. His wife Edith had lived in 
Vermont as a girl and her brother, Joc 
Sanford, had a place in Brattleboro where 
she used to spend vacations. Thus the 
seed was sown and when the time came to 
make a change, Vermont was one of the 
first places the Lanes thought of. 

Being blessed with a family of four 
growing and active boys, and realizing 
that the city schools were crowded and 
that the country was the best place to 
bring up such a family anyway, the Lanes 
in 1950 finally madę the break and came 
to Vermont. In an unguarded moment once 
while thcy were staying in a motel, Lane 
had to Id his wife that perhaps some day 
he would like to go into the tourist busi¬ 
ness. Little did he realize that in June of 
1950 they would have bought the old 
Dudley place in Salisbury, Vcrmont and 
be in the tourist business. 

Here on a bcautiful hi 11 with a magnif- 
iccnt view and a very short distance from 
Route 7, the Lanes began in June of 1950 


to settle in. The old farm house had been 
built in 1837 and had some years before 
been bcautifully restored by the Dudleys, 
so the Lanes were able without delay to 
get ready for the tourist business with no 
major changes. 

When they had plowed boot deep in 
snów through the path up to the house 
early in the spring of 1950 (and it was a 
cold day, Lane tells me) he says that it 
would have takcn the combined efforts of 
Hollywood’s top writers to do justice to 
the view. Although they were scared at 
their brashness of going into a business 
they knew nothing about, as they stood 
there looking at the magnificent panorama 
of the Green Mountains on the east, the 
Taconic Rangę on the south, and the 
Adirondacks on the west, there came to 
them at that time, as it has many times 
sińce, that passage from the Bibie; “I shall 
lift up minę eyes unto the hi lis from 
whence cometh my help.” I, myself, have 
seen this view from the Lane home and I 
know exactly how they felt. 

With a delightful, livable, historie Ver- 
mont house and a lot of land for boys to 
roam over and such a remarkable soul- 
relishing view, a man with determination 
can do things he never dreamt of. This is 
almost exactly what Bill Lane did. 

The first job was to find a name. After a 
family conference they selected “Holiday 
Hill.” They put it on a sign. They were 
ready for business. 

The Lanes can’t say enough about the 
splendid reception they got, when they 
moved in, from the neighbors and peoplc 
of the community. Everybody was ready 
and even eager to help them settle into 
Vermont. This surprising welcome (they 
had heard Vermonters were cold and 
offish) set a pattern which they tell me has 
never been broken. They soon discovered 
one important philosophy back of the Ver- 
mont way of life:—some people who come 
to the country think that they can get any- 
thing at once by waving dollar bills to the 
nearest citizen. The Lanes saw that in a 
rural community most people had a 
twenty-four hour job doing their own 
chores and making a living. So the only 
way to get along with their neighbors was 
to realize that if you want them to help 
you must be genuinely liked and respected. 
This philosophy has enabled the Lanes to 
live happily in Vermont. 

But it wasn’t all easy or simplc. When 
they submittcd a sample of the drinking 
water from their spring to the Board of 
Health the report came back that it was 
contaminated and unfit for human use. 
All ready to open Holiday Hill to the 
public they had to get busy quickly and 
sink an artesian well. It went down nearly 


four hundred fcct. They finally got good 
water but at an added cost they had not 
planncd on. The first summer they had 
few guests and when nearby Middleburv 
College opened in the fali some of the 
folks there heard about Holiday Hill and 
began to drop in. 

Then in the fali of 1950, the sccond of 
a series of tests of the Lane character oc- 
curred. This was the dcvastating hurricane 
of November in that whole yalley. Many 
farmers lost their barns, some lost their 
stock and many houses were damagcd. 
Vast stands of hundred year old trces 
were blown fiat. The Lanes survived the 
hurricane but when they looked around 
the next morning what was formerly a 
valuable stand of timber was not there 
any morę; it was lying down on the 
* ground. However, this did not daunt 
them. Across the road from the main 
house below the barn, was a tract of four 
rolling acres looking out over the moun¬ 
tains ... a perfect setting for some 
cottages. Taking advantage of this view 
and the fact that they had got some trees 
now they didn’t have to cut down, Bill 
borrowed a tractor and with the help of 
local men got the logs to the mili, had 
them sawed into boards, and started to 
build some cottages. 

It was also about this time that they 
began to suspect that living in the peaceful 
hills of Vermont could be something morę 
than calm sercnity. But they did feel that 
the worst was over and they could now 
buckie down and start doing business. 

However, about this time Bill was 
driving through a neighboring town and 
some wild driver coming out of a side 
road ran smack into him and demolished 
his car. Neither Bill nor the four boys were 
hurt but it was just another one of the 
things that happened to the Lanes who 
had before lived just an uneventful life. 
Not long after, one of the boys was takcn 
ill and had to be rushed to the Rutland 
Hospital. It was touch and go for a long 
time but finally the lad survived. Both 
Bill and Edith Lane can’t say enough good 
things about the wonderful doctors they 
found in Vermont. 

All the way through the Lanes’ story 
it is important to realize that the Lanes 
had to do most everything themselves. 
When it came to building the cottages 
Bill designed them with the help of his 
wife who had been studying home maga- 
zines and had some idcas atxmt what sort 
of a cottage they thcmselves would like to 
stay in. Little did they realize that the 
whole family would live in one soon. The 
cottages at Holiday Hill are rather un- 
usual. They are big and roomy and consist 
of a liying room with a wood burning 
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The Salisbury Lanes (one son absent) pause for aportrait. Below, the new Holiday Hill. 


fireplace. The beds don’t look like beds, 
they look like couches so that the traveler 
could feel that he wasn’t sitting in a bed- 
room. Then with a bath and a kitchenette 
the Lane cottages were like miniaturę 
country homes of decided charm and 
comfort. Bill tclls me that he didn’t know 
anything about carpcntry when he started 
but he has learned something by no w. He 
cannot praise too much the versatility and 
ability of Vermont workmen to do all 
manner of building jobs. 

On one bcautiful May day in the spring 
of 1951, the next and greatest test of the 
Lane character happened. Litcrally at this 
moment the Lanes’ world came tumbling 
down around them. At six o’clock in the 
evening one of the boys noticed that 
there was a fire starting near the railing of 
the poreh. Bill and his sons ran with fire 
extinguishcrs but they could do nothing. 
In a few moments the whole structure was 
bursting into flame. Edith ran out of the 
house with what pieces of silver ware she 
could grab in one hand. Bill and the boys 
grabbed the first thing they could see and 
ran to safety. In five minutes after they 
discovered the first flames the house was 
beyond saving. A landmark for over one 
hundred & fifteen years on Holiday Hill, 
the old house in one and a half hours was 
no morę. Nothing was left standing but 
the ehimney of the fireplace. 

I lt was no w that the Lanes began to 
realize what neighbors mcant. They tell 
me it is hard to remember the names and 
faees of the many pcople who were there 
> on that tragic occasion and who later 
came up with offers of sympathy and aid. 
Bill tells mc that a perfcct stranger even 
handcd Bill a khaki shirt, probably the 
only other shirt the chap had except the 
one he was wearing. Bill took it. A group 
of kindly women prepared food and they 
I were offered shelter by many people who 
attended the fire. Bill tells me that for 
; I months afterward when they met pcople 
in surrounding towns on the Street these 
r people would say, “Don’t you remember 
i me? I was up at your place during the 
fire. How are you getting along? Is there 
anything we can do to help you?” 

Weil, the Lanes survived this disaster 
< and with a new determination decided 
immcdiately to rebuild. On July 6, 1951 
they started to elear out the debris. 
> Around the ehimney left standing from 
the fire they began a new house as nearly 
ft the size and style of the old one as they 
could design. While the home was being 
constructed they lived in two of the new 
cottages across the road. With the help of 
Ray Willis, a master carpentcr and, as 
Bill says, an all-around genius, and sonie 
other workmen from the community, the 


house moved forward with unusual speed. 
Bill realizes now that this speed was not 
due to anything except a desire of his 
friends and neighbors to see that he got a 
house to live in before the summer was 
over. Naturally Bill, his wife, and the 
boys, helped. So on the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving in the fali of *51 they 
moved in to a brand new Holiday Hill. 
Three hours after the painters finished 
their job in the new house, Edith served 
dinner for 20 people from Middlebury 
College. Once again Holiday Hill was 
open for business. 

In the summer of 1952 Bill finished some 
morę cottages making their little colony 
sevcn cottages in all. Now with all the 
disasters over and time to plan the way 
they wanted to, they built a new cottage 
which would servc as a model for all sub- 
scquent construction. This one had a large 
living room with fireplace, a kitchenette, a 
bath and a big bedroom with a poreh on 
the south side for the view. This model 
cottage was built from some of the wood 
salvagcd from the fire. 



The Lanes are workers. They may be 
leading eventful lives in Vermont com- 
pared to the prosaic ones they lived in 
Bayside but I doubt, in spite of what Bill 
says, that he learned to work overnight. 
Having yisited the Lanes over the week 
end I can see with my own eyes that 
character doesn’t pop out in middle age 
without warning. 

The Lanes, I am glad to report, are 
now on their way to a succcss, living and 
making a living, in Vermont. They are 
doing all right. They found the schools 
good for the boys. They found the neigh¬ 
bors congenial. They like the tourist 
business. 

But they are not going to stand still. 
They are two of the most ambitious people 
I have ever seen. Just to show you what 1 
mean; this is what they did in 1953: — 
Edith got the idea of seeing if she could 
sell some of her famous fruit cake. She 
had been making fruit cake for some time. 
The family thought it was wonderful and 
so did their guests. So Bill sent out 70 
postał cards on Thanksgiving Day in 1953 
and the first order they got was for 33 
fruit cakes! Now the Lanes are in another 
business (on the side). This, I suspect, is 
the way they will be right along . . . al- 
ways looking for some new way to help 
make their home in Vermont morę secure 
and morę permanent. 

The Lanes are the kind of people who 
will succeed anywherc. I am glad they 
picked Vermont for their experiment. 
They are the kind of folks who find our 
Vermont way of life congenial and they 
are the kind that the Vcrmont way of life 
seems to fit so wcll. end 
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Cameraman on Skis 

A Young Yermonter 



Mary Bourdon 
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Makes his hobbies 
a full-time imation 


By A. W. Coleman 

Photography by 
Robert Bourdon 


T he voice outside the darkroom 
door said: “Bob, there’s a man 
coming down on the chair lift, 
name of Dury ca. Had something to do 
with the early Duryea automobile. The 
boys thought you might likc a shot of 
him.” 

It was a morning last summer when I 
was looking over photographs for this 
issue of Vermont Life with Robert S. 
Bourdon, manager of the Mt. Mansfield 
Company’s news bureau at Sto we. The 
man on the lift turned out to be Mr. 
J. Frank Duryea of Madison, Conn., who 
had built the first operating gasoline- 
driven car in America, in 1893. 

I asked Bob if he got many calls like 
that. “Morę in the winter, of course,” he 
said. “If there is anyone newsworthy 
around we try to get a picture. We keep 
busy, you know.” 

Bob Bourdon has the kind of job that 
thousands of shutter-bugs dream about 
nights after they have washed the hypo 
out of the bathtub. But besides doing all 
the photographic work for the area, both 
stills and movies, Bob writes spot news 
stories, acts as a clearing house for infor- 
mation, books the motion picturcs, con- 
ducts VIP’s around, and handles number- 
less other chores for which the news 
bureau is responsible. And on his own he 
takes photographs and does sonie writing, 
plays in an orchestra, collects old guns, 
sails a smali boat, works on his farm, 
helps bring up four youngsters and an 
assortment of dogs and horses—and skis. 
1 le keeps busy. 

He started in professional photography 
the way most peoplc probably do, by 
buying a camera and bccoming interested 
enough to rcally learn the business. Only 
Bob did not begin with the traditional 
Brownie. 

Bob Bourdon in “ ginrmick ” photoplitgs 
both his book and skiing at Stoiue. 

Spur of the moment shot taken in Stowe 
village. RolleiJJex used in most photos. 
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Late in World War II he was stationed 
at a rest center at Cortina in Italy. He 
bought a Leica (almost a must for GI’s 
in Europę) and madę a deal with the photo 
shop to take postcard pictures in return for 
his film. “There’s nothing can beat learn- 
ing to take pictures on free film,” he 
admits no w. 

After the war he taught skiing at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, and at Stowe, and for three 
summers madę a specialty of photograph- 
ing horse races, horse shows and hunt 
meets. He had been making a lot of skiing 
pictures, of course, and was the obvious 
choice when the Mt. Mansfield Company 
needed a full-time man to handle its 
photographic work. His professional 
training was taken at the Country School 
of Photography run by the nationally 
known pictorialist John M. Doscher at 
South Woodstock, Vermont. Bob goes 
back there occasionally for yarious courses 
and has just finished one in motion picture 
production, an important part of his work. 

Actually, Bob Bourdon’s skiing prowess 
tops the list of his many accomplishments. 
Born at Woodstock, Vermont’s pioneer 
ski center, he has the distinction of being 
the first skier to ride on the first ski tow 
ever built in the United States. That 

Just for fun, Bob Jr. pictured in his 

mothers (Mary Bourdon) flower garden. 


historie contraption was unveiled on 
Gilbert’s pasture at Woodstock in 1934 
and was the forerunner in this country of 
all the uphill ski carriers that have been 
responsible for the tremendous popularity 
of the sport. 

Bob learncd to ski around Woodstock 
in the early Twenties and became good 
enough to teach there. (“My dad manu- 
factured skis at Woodstock before 1920.”) 
He obtained his professional instructors 
certificate in 1938. Sepp Ruschp induced 
him to come to Stowe in 1941 where he 
joined the Staff of Sepp’s famous ski 
school. Bob’s wife, Mary Bourdon, also 
was a professional instructor in the same 
school when he returned after the war. 
She still teachcs occasionally, besides 
helping him in the news burcau. “Mary 
can take a good picture, devclop and print 
it—and frequently does. She’s my best 
model, too, and does most of the ncws| 
writing.” Mary Bourdon, incidcntally, is 
an expert horsewoman. 

Last year Bob wrote and illustrated 
book “Modern Skiing” (published by 
Lippincott) based on eightcen years o; 
teaching and racing cxperience. In review 


Wife Mary near top of Mt. Mansfield , 
photographed Jor a Spring skiing ad. 

















It’s the Nose & Forehead oj Mt. Mansjield and the Summit House. Speed Grap hic. 


“Rather nice picture, terrific cloudsBob says. Taken near Hazeris Notch. Rollei again. 















ing it, Frank Elkins, the country’s No. i 
ski reporter, said that it “flows as 
smoothly as Bourdoifs technique on a 
steep trail or slope.” That technique is the 
envy of lesser mortals. Bob is a natural 
for skiing—a stylist who makes no morę 
commotion whipping down a rough 
mountainside than you or I would make 
strolling to church. His competitive record 
is impressive, particularly when you 
consider that most of his racing came after 


he was 30, because there were not a great 
many races open to professionals before 
the war. In service, where there were no 
such restrictions, he won three European 
Army Championships in downhill and 
slalom, and was Allied Army slalom 
champion. Last winter, when he was 37, 
he took the U.S. National Senior downhill- 
slalom at Franconia, N. II. He has been 
reinstated as an amateur sińce he gave up 
teaching two years ago. 


Despite the Bourdon agi lity on a pair 
of skis and competence as a photographer, 
he makes it elear that musie has been 
very important in his life. “I’d rather play 
than do anything else, but it’s a tough way 
to earn a living even for the really good 
ones.” Bob and his brother Paul were 
charter members of the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Bob played with it for 
five years before the war, mostly as first 
trumpet, and his brother still plays first 
bass. Now, even with all his other 





















“Just looked as if it would make a wice picture .” Taken from Elmore Mt. Rd. about y p.m. 
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A activities, Boh works regularly with a 
A local dance band called the Ambassadors. 

Bob’s fathcr uscd to bc a part-time 
musician and his motbcr is an accom- 
[ plished pianist (“She bas playcd for as 
many dances as l have.”) so he was 
‘I exposed to musie early. I Ic studied ccllo 
for scvcral years but finally switched to 
' trumpet. “My ambition was to become a 
V top-Hight trumpet player—not a skier,” 
he says. 


You might think that all these interests 
would make for a rather fuli twenty-four 
hours a day, but I haven’t said anything 
about the sail lx>at or the 235-acre farm 
with the two horses and the three dogs 
and the four youngsters. One morę thing, 
though, a little out of the ordinary, is 
Bob’s collection of Kentucky flintlock 
rifles—“the first real American ride; the 
kind Daniel Boone used, you know.” He 
owns four fine specimens and kecps them 


in firing condition. The only deer he evcr 
shot was with one of these weapons. 

When Mr. Duryea came down on the 
Mt. Mansfield chair lift that day last 
summer, I thought Bob seemed to know 
something about old automobiles. “Funny 
thing,” he said in answer to mv qucry. 
“My brother and I fixed up a iqio Stanle\ r 
Steamer and drove from Woodstock to the 
New York WorkTs Fair in 1939. Paul still 
drives it and has three or four morę in the 
barn.” end 
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t first glance, Enosburg Falls, up ] 
on Route 105, in a curve of rhc 
Missisquoi River, sccms much likc 
other smali villages: a sclf-sustaining 
community with its economy bascd on the 
prosperity of the fat dairy farms round- 
about; its merchants with a weather-eye 
on the price of milk, its population almost 
constant, its manufacturies limited to 
smali pay-rolls of a half-dozen or so. It has ! 
no morę than the usual number of in- 
explicable oddities—a fire department 
owning a twenty-foot crash boat, an 
American Legion Club Room in a con- 
verted Queen Annę railroad station, a 
movie theater where patrons enter from 
the scrcen end, sociably facc-to-face with 
the audience. 

But two things are marked. 

First, Enosburg has, and has always had, 
a genuine interest in youth. It may have 
been its happy combination of citizens— 
fun-loving, family-conscious French- 
Canadians, and practical but warm- 
hearted Yankees—certainly through the 
years these hard-bitten voters have never 
hesitated to shell out where their children | 1 
were concerned. The result is an excellent 1 1 
high school that attracts outside students, ; ' 
adequate grounds and athletic fields, and a 
gymnasium where enthusiastic Enosburg 1 
rooters watch with keen delight their 
B-class basketball team in action (and 
follow it, on winter nights, through sleet 
and snów and over icy roads, to other 
towns). These same voters, or their 
fathers or sons, have maintained an ice- 
skating rink for forty years. They have 
warmly supported school minstrel shows, 
and underwritten 4-H gatherings, anc 
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Spavin Oure Town 

by Hildreth T. Wriston 
Photography by Geoffrey D. C. Orion 


Eąuine infirmities built Enosburg 
into a solid , comfortable town. 
Noto cars , not horses , linę Main St. 


from Warshaw Collection of Business Americana, Courtesy The Farm Quarterly 





































The Missisquoi River flouos calmly past Enosbmg Falls. Green Moimtains lie to the east. 


built a double-decker bandstand—the 
lower half for practice, the upper for con- 
certs—which is the envy of other school 
bands. 

There is therefore in Enosburg the 
generał feel of an academy town; on the 
streets at noon, in the drug Stores and 
restaurants and vvherever the high school 
crowd gathers; a lively town, a good 
town for youngsters to gro w up in. 

I hc second thing about the village is a 
neatness pattern obviously long estab- 
lished. The width of its well-paved Main 
Street (ideał for Memoriał Day parades or 
Street dances when flags are set in sockets 
along the sidewalks) did not happen 
yesterday. The width of its well-kept 
Iawns is that of homes built in a morę 
leisurely era; not modern homes—hardly a 
house a year is added—nor colonial. There 
is not a pre-Rcvolutionary house in the 
village (for Enosburg was settled łatę). 
Morę than half were built between 1880 
and 1910. Morę than half had barns, now 
remodellcd into apartments or making do 
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as garages. It is most obviously a town 
whose pattern was set in the horse-and- 
buggy era. 

The answer stands at the head of Main 
Street—a gray three-story building of 
dignity and repose, with green mansard 
roof and square tower above, the plant of 
the Dr. B. j. Kendall Company, makers of 
Spavin Cure, of horse liniments, blisters 
and powders for cighty years. 

It is quict now—only two employecs 
bottle the mystic formula, surrounded by 
the drums of the Gulf Oil Company 
which rents one floor for storage. Still 
operating, but barely, in an outsize plant 
that once employed twenty men and thirty 
girls, the Spavin Cure building is a mute 
reminder of a shrewdly managed and 
colorfully advertised business that madę 
three moderate family fortunes and 
brought materiał prosperity and a civic 
feeling for cleanliness and order to one 
smali village. 

Along in the 1870’s Dr. B. J. Kendall 
was spending his evenings in the back 


room of his drug storę concocting a cure I 
for spavins. Doubtless his own horse was I 
afflictcd with this “painful and deforming I 
disease of the bones of the hock joint.” I 
He knew spavins. He knew he had a good I 
cure and that there was unquestionably a i 
market for it, with hardly a man alive| 
who was not interested in some horse. I 
But he did not know what to do about it, I 
bcyond pcddle it over his own countcr. | 

Hc was fortunate. He found Capital, ■ 
that of Carmi L. Marsh, a prospcrousB 
Franklin farmer; hc enlisted the drive andr 
resourcefullness of Olin Merrill, a I 
young law student. 

The three pooled resources and for a I 
year madę their liniment in a smali shed.l. 
In 1880 they built the present plant, I 
complete with quartered-oak roll-topl 
desks and carpeted floors in the offices,! 
with laboratory, packing rooms and press-ł 
room, with speaking-tubes and an elc-i 
vator. They built it, not as an ordinarvl 
factory down by the Falls, but at the headl 
of town. The plant had tonę; it was notł 


- 











Bingo Board, the pamphlets have always 
been labelled price per copy, yoc, have 
always been a give-away. 

The Spavin Cure travellers did no 
peddling but they created a consumer- 
desire. In Painesville, Ohio, or Manistee, 
Michigan, the ultimate consumer, owner 
of some ringboned or spavinned nag, 
gawked at the lithographs, asked the 
drugstore for KendalFs. The drug storę 
proprietor asked the drummer from the 
Wholesale druggist and the Wholesale 
druggist increased his order to Enosburg. 

The wagons went as far west as Kansas 
City and as far south as Raleigh and 
covered as much as 3000 miles in a 
season, and most of thcm wintered where 
they found themselves in November. At 


McPherson Bros. 

Finely matched Kendall advertising teams pictured about 1890 at Gettysburg , Pa. 


least they wintered the horses there, 
finding a snug barn and a trustworthy 
farmer, while they went back to the home 
office on the cars. In April the drivers 
returned and spent a fortnight conditioning 
their horses. For a well-kept healthy bit of 
horseflesh was the best advertisement. 

But they had other tricks of advertising. 
It was not thought entirely accidental that 
Heighty Bogue, seven feet tali, and Ezeb 
Mitiguy, a jolly five-by-five, were paired 
together. They were almost as good as the 
Kickapoo Indians. And Harry Hadd and 
Leroy Smith had another gimmick—two 
greyhounds who followed the team, slept 
in the wagon, investigated the backyards 
of strange towns with “KendalFs Spavin 
Cure” written in a crescent on each side. 
Daily Messrs. Smith and Hadd touched 
this up with hair dye. 

Back in Enosburg Falls a couple of 
steam presses (stoked by four-foot cord- 
wood) turned out copies of the “Treatise” 
in German, French, English and eight 
other languages, while Olin Merrill sat in 
his office with the comic Currier & Ives 
horseprints on the walls above and 
dreamed up morę ways to expand. 

Some figures? Bear in mind the econ- 
omy of the 1880’s. 

$75,000 a year for advertising, mostly 
for the lithographs which were widely 
sought. 

$2500 a month pay-roll when $2500 
would buy a good house. 

A $7 5,000 loan once raised in Boston in 
a few hours on the simple notę of the 
company. 

Some tangible effccts? 

It was Kendall money that built the 
Opera House, the fount of culture for 
succeeding gcnerations; the opening at- 
traction in 1893— “Kost in London, ivith 
the young emotumcd actress. Lora Addison 


. noisy, it was not dirty, it did not smell, 
either of the linimcnts or of horses. It did 
} not look out of place in the residential 
part of town (nor does it today). 

Business boomed, enough to interest 
' Moses P. Perley, a young travelling- 
salesman from Boston, who bought in; 

1 enough to make the doctor’s quarter- 
interest, when he sold out in 1884 to the 
other three, worth the then-fabulous sum 
of $100,000. Dr. Kendall, who had 
already written his “Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Horse,” destined to become 
one of the best sellers of the era, sat 
quietly down to write “The Doctor at 
Home.” Young Merrill as manager went 
to work. With amazing results: from this 
smali factory the famę of KendalFs 
Spavin Cure soon spread over the entire 
United States, and later beyond, to 
Canada, to Europę, and to Australia. 

I For nearly forty years twenty two- 
horse teams rolled out of Enosburg Falls, 
carrying copies of the “Treatise,” bril- 
liantly-colored billboard posters, pastę 
powder and long-handled pastę brushes, 
and sample bottles of liniment and of 
newer cures, such as the Family Liniment 
Formula and Prof. Flint’s Horse and 
Cattle Renovating Powders. 

The posters they plastered over the 
countryside, on the sides of barns, in 
covered bridges, on church sheds and 
Iivery-stable walls. The “Treatises” they 
handed out to small-town newspapers in 
11 payment for advertising space, and the 
7 newspapers handed them on as premiums 
to new subscribers. With a psychology 
like that of the “Free Square” on a 


An equine survival, lost amid the autos, passes drinking fountain on Lincoln Park. 
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A good town for children and good schools; these njoere the aims of Enosburg people always. 


Yictorian charm mixed 'with the native Vermont makes Lincoln Park a pleasant oasisi 






















Clift, Admission 20Ć ’ was presented by 
the Kendall Company. 

It was largely the volume of Kendall 
business that raised the post ofhce to a 
“presidential ofhce,” although Kimball 
\ Brothers, makers for many years of lemon 

I and vanilla extracts, patent medicines and 
black oil, did a thriving business, too. 

S It was the B. J. Kendall Company’s 
installation of their own system of spring 
| water that practically eliminated typhoid 

| fever from the town; for at the same time 
they laid pipes that took care of a hundred 
k families. Most households had both the 
doubtful “river water” and the pure 
Kendall fluid, and many people reached 
adolescence before they learned that right- 
thinking citizens of other towns drank, 
J with perfect safety, liąuids not known as 
j “Spavin Cure Water.” 

And less tangibly, as the Marsh, 
Merrill, and Perley owners built their 
own homes—good examples of what was 
tops in the horse-and-buggy era, with 
barns nearly as large as the houses, with 
bay Windows and porte-cocheres and wide 
' open verandahs and hfty-foot parlors— 
• the tonę of the town was set and a civic 
feeling for propriety and neatness hrmly 
established. 

a By 1906, pushed by the Pure Food and 



Origin of wealth & stability for Enosburg, the Dr. B. /. Kendall Co. plant (in part). 
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Bonheur print decorates office of J. Kent Perley , president. 


Homer Plouff & Rita Gervais bottle Kendall's Counter-lrritant. 
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Drug Acr, the “Cure” became the less 
colorful “Counter-Irritant.” By 1908 the 
teams were no longer appearing on the 
mid-western roads, and colored posters, 
from Wisconsin to Kentucky, were peel- 
ing from livery-stable walls. The auto¬ 
mobile was coming into its own; even 
Enosburg had a few, and the demand for a 
horse liniment was growing morę limited. 

Nevertheless that demand has never 
entirely stopped. It never dropped off as 
much in Canada, and yearly one Kendall 
employee goes to Montreal to bottle the 
Canadian supply. In this country, the 
demand has even begun to grow again 
with the increase of race tracks and a 
generał interest in saddle horses. There 
are an estimated 6,000,000 horses in the 
nation and supposedly they still have 
spavins and other complications that 
horseflesh is heir to (except possibly 
“Monday Morning Disease”). In any 
case the “Treatise” has been brought up 
to datę with pictures of Hopalong and 
Topper, is still advertised in The Blood 
Horse , Hoof Beats and Western Horseman. 

The business is still in the family, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. J. Kent Perley 
and Miss Katherine Perley; by Mrs. E. W. 
David and Mrs. Roy E. Strohecker, 
daughters of Mr. Merrill; and by Mrs. 
Ruth Hyde and Mrs. C. J. Bachelder, 
of the Marsh family. Mr. Perley is 
president and manager. 

And though the steam presses are idle 
and no one stands at the stand-up book- 
keeper’s desk, and the flag no longer flies 
from the square tower, nevertheless a 
steady trickle of shipments goes out to 
Wholesale druggists and dealers in stable 
supplies. 

Down at Hialeah, when the racing 
season opens, there also opens a smali 
shop across the Street which each year 
stocks a supply of Kendalfs Counter- 
Irritant. At Saratoga it is for sale at a 
booth on the grounds. Out at the Tanforan 
race-track in California a retail druggist 
stocks a large supply annually. And all 
through the ranching country and wher- 
ever rodeos are scheduled, cowboys know 
the value of KendalFs and refer to the 
“Treatise” for information on saddle galls, 
stifle lameness or strangles. end 
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Substantial home of Olin Merrill , one of original Dr. B. /. Kendall Co. owners. 




Carmi Marsh, prosperous farmer , supplied first Kendall Capital , built this home. 


Home of young Moses Perley whose sales genius helped boom the Company in the '8os. 


















At the Sign 



of the Quill 


A Department oj Liter ary Comment 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Vermont in winter is a land of loveliness with the rivers f rożen like ribbons of tinted glass and her little towns and 
villages snuggling like sheep in the valleys between her white-clad mountains and her hills. . . . There is beauty and 
grandem , too, in these summits and their rises and the enduring green of the hemlock , pine, spruce, and balsam that 
stand in graceful ranks up and down her sides. . . . Cray smoke spiraling from a farmhouse chimney , the farmhouses 
nestling close to the gronnd—these are heart-warming sights. Smali wbite churches limned against the sky or throwing 
soft beams of light through f rost-rimmed Windows , are symbols of peace and eternity , beautiful and very comforting 
of a winter evening. . . . But these are but part of Vermont in the winter. There are the Vermonters themselves , tnie 
friends , unchanging in their loyalties, gracious hosts. There are inns and hotels, and welcoming hands extended to the 
visitor. There are resorts, large and smali , where winter sports are king. Edmund Leamy. 


Tacks, Tacks, and Attacks 

Reading can be quite an adventurc if 
one learns to handle his intellectual rudder 
and mental sails and can roam freely 
through a surf of books and magazines, 
promptly shifting his course to keep 
away from the dead waters of boredom 
and at the same time avoiding the reefs 
of cheap writing and cheap ideas. Some- 
where along the course, there are bound 
to be interesting harbors of surprise, 
pleasure, wonder, and, now and then, 
useful information. 

For instance, to drop my ancient figurę 
of speech, I have been prowling through 
one of these scholarly magazines that 
some people must read, to wit, The New 
England Quarterly, published in Bruns¬ 
wick, Mc., and carrying the subtitlc, “A 
1 Iistorieal Review of New England Life 
and Letters.” It is a quarterly, and as a 
rule such a magazine is ruthless in its 
professorial, meticulous, “footnotey” 
treatment of its themes, but one never 
knows, and it is usually rewarding to 
roam around through one. 

To come to the point, I stumbled on a 
review of Mrs. Fisher’s book, Vermont 
Tradition , and settled down to read the 
usual professorial treatment of a book 
that is intensely alive, and found myself 
settling down on a surprising tack thus: 

Ycrmont is morę akin to Maine than the 


White Mountain State. The rest of the 
United States seems to consider them parts 
of a common entity, like the separated pieces 
of Pakistan. Nothing could be farther from 
the fact than this ill-informed viewpoint. 
For while the inhabitants of the two most 
Republican States in the union have much in 
common besides their loyalty to one political 
party, their differences are vast and ele- 
mental. One traps lobsters, the other breeds 
Morgans. The Vermonter is a greater panther 
pursuer, the State of Mainer a bigger liar. 
The Mainiac lives on clams, potatoes, deer 
meat, spruce gum, and hard cider. 1 never 
heard of a Vermonter eating anything. 

I removed the tack of course, and 
seethed as I did so. While such a para- 
graph tends to prove my earlier dictum 
that one who goes reading goes advcntur- 
ing, and often into surprises, my purpose 
at this moment is to challenge such an 
uninformed assertion as “the State of 
Mainer” is “a bigger liar.” I can name 
Vermonters by the score who can outlie 
any Mainer anytime, anywhere. Probably 
the most superb lic ever told won a 
national contest not long ago; the man who 
told it claimed he had a grandfather’s 
clock so old the shadów of the penduium 
swinging back and forth had worn a hole 
in the back of the clock. Taking this story 
as “tops,” many a Vermonter can score 
far closer to it that any Mainite I evcr 
heard of—and these tales bob up at you 
from every corner in the State except in 


the highly commercialized communities 
where the yarns you hear are revamped 
from a certain New York magazine. Drop 
in any country storę, and if you linger 
long enough, you may hear something 
like this. An oldtimer is telling about the 
snowdrifts of his youth, and explains that 
they were often twenty-feet and morę 

The old type, the Vermont Country Storę. 


Grant Heilman 
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high; then he shifts to sudden thaws, and 
explains that when he was fourteen years 
old, he was standing on a high drift and 
the thaw came so suddenly that he broke 
both ankles when he hit the ground. With 
that they are off, and another oldtimer, 
solemnly agreeing with the other that 
there were sudden thaws in the old days, 
explains that once he threw a snowball 
at a friend, and the snowball turned to 
hot water and scalded him, and they all 
acknowledge that “That was some thaw!” 
These are mild samples of Vermont lies, 
but they point the way of my argument: 
Vermonters can outlie any Mainite. 

As to being “panther pursuers,” the 
reviewer has something there—a re- 
spectable panther would get out of Maine 
and into the friendlier atmosphere of 
Vermont where certain distinguished 
Vermonters claim there are panthers— 
which they have not been able to produce 
in a dozen years, even with awards of 
$100 in cash awaiting them. But, later on, 
sińce I have been the victim of vociferous 
attacks after my blunt statement, three 
years ago, that there were no panthers in 
Vermont, I will dispose of this panther 
issue for good—and tell the whole story. 

My main concern at this moment is 
with this utterly reprehensible statement: 
“I never heard of a Vermonter eating 
anything.” This is high treason of the 
first water—if you can mix water and 
treason. For morę years than I care to 
remember I have been heading for country 
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church suppcrs—and many a wise man 
has been following me—where nothing 
comes out of tin cans but straight from 
gardens and cool cellars and chicken 
yards. We here in Vermont are far beyond 
the “spruce gum” stage; we use it here, 
if at all, for chewing purposes, but not 
for sustenance. 

Finally, I look to see who the reviewer, 
Ernest S. Dodge, is, and he turns out to be 
from Salem, Mass., a fact that explains 
much, and he is director of the Peabody 
Museum in that city which explains even 
morę. I will not offer him a salaam in 
view of his comments, but if he will 
wander up this way from Salem, I will 
introduce him to some real Vermont liars 
and a country supper—and that combina- 
tion should enlighten even a museum 
director. 

Anchors Azueigh! 

Turning to my earlier theme of roam- 
ing through books, I should, in morę 
serious vein of course, refer to Mr. 
Dodge’s estimate of Vermont Tradition, 
phrased thus in part: 

Vermont Tradition is a book by a profes- 
sional writer who has a great love for hcr 
native State and a deep appreciation of its 
history and traditions. It is a sound book 
but I find it difficult to read. Mrs. Fisher, 
in her cndeavor to make her points, at times 
belabors them rather wearyingly. But for 
all that it is a book that presents Vermont 
history and life from the point of view of an 


eminent and articulate daughter of that State 
who has thought on these things for a lifc- 
time. Few will argue that the Vermont 
outlook on life does not still exist, or that 
it has not, over the years, exerted a pro- 
found influence for good upon other reęions, 
wherever her sons have gone forth. While 
packed with factual details it is the spirit 
of her state which the author is attempting 
to translate. And in this attempt she is 
successful. 

This is a wise paragraph, showing 
understanding of and insight in the book— 
and far wiser and morę efFectively phrased 
than any review I have seen in the so- 
called popular literary weeklies. I re- 
viewed the book at length in the Spring 
issue of our magazine, calling it the most 
significant book of the last century on 
Vermont, as I am convinced it is; and I 
have only a few brief and finał remarks 
to make. Certain readers have echoed in 
Ietters to me Mr. Dodge’s “rather wcary- 
ingly.” In the book Mrs. Fisher was 
discussing certain issues that were genera- 
tions old, and there was only one way to 
meet them—with ample analysis, docu- 
mentation, and fuli statement; and such 
careful methods mean hard reading at 
times—also the finał answer for the futurę 
years and their questions. Personally, I 
am weary of the ceaseless effiort to soften 
up and make into intellectual mush ideas 
that need harsh and rugged statement— 
and close thinking on the part of the read- 
er. A recent book contains a brilliantly 
argued essay by Joseph Wood Krutch to 
the effect that we are beginning to suffer 
from the “tyranny of the average.” A 
man who breaks away from the common, 
the average, is likely to find the envious 
wolves and the mud-slingers on his trail; 
and part of the evidence to support Mr. 
Krutch is found in practically all of us 
today—the hunt for the easy and pleasant 
path in life and books. Books that have a 
lasting meaning are hard to read—all of 
them; and Emerson’s old dictum that to 
master such books you must read them 
three times hcld in his day, does now, and 
will forever. 

Some criticisms of Vermont Tradition 
coming to me were complaints that the 
book was not a “history of Vermont.” 
Ye gods, it was not intended to be! The 
subtitle of the book says as plainly as type 
and words can say it that the book is “The 
Biography of an Outlook on Life.” That 
is just what it is, and it is that essential 
quality that gives the book its richness 
and its great promise. That outlook has 
gone, as Mr. Dodge States, into “other 
regions” and exertcd a “profound influ¬ 
ence” as it will in the futurę unless de- 
stroyed by Vermonters themselves in 
their own state. 








Ira Allen, a youngster of nineteen, 
brother of Ethan, wandered into the wil- 
derness that became Burlington and 
dreamed, even as he busied himself with 
plans for his financial betterment, of a 
State university. The dream came true, 
and the University of Vermont, this year, 
is celebrating its founding. Professor 
Julian I. Lindsay in Tradition Looks 
For ward: The University of Vermont: A 
History: 1791-1904 1 has written a most 
engaging account of the University’s long 
story. Histories of colleges are usually 
pretty deadly affairs, morę useful for 
reference than for reading, but he has 
given his text sound documentation and 
the same time has tinted it with a leisurely 
dramatic quality that makes the reading 
of it both informative and pleasant. The 
title is a happy one —Tradition Looks 
Forward, as it most certainly does, even 
if the careless and unintelligent mind 
cannot see it; and it is fitting that the title 
should be drawn from a quotation by one 
of the University’s most famous graduates, 
John Dewey—“Tradition looks forward 
as well as backward.” 

A persistent thrush, singing outside my 
apartment window, last spring, at dawn, 
i did not arouse my wrath but did set me 
off in long philosophical musings on how 
to answer this question: “Who put song 
in the heart of a thrush and on the lips of 
man?” You answer it; and I will go on to 
say that the grand old hymns of the 
Christian church have a meaning far 
. beyond the ideas they phrase and the tunes 
that cadence them. Anyone wondering 
about them, who wrote them, etc., is 
usually stumped unless he is willing to 
go wandering through some involved 
reference book. Helen Pfatteicher, as- 
sistant librarian at the Wilbur Library 
of the University of Vermont, has come 
to our rescue. In her book, In Every 
• Corner Sing 2 she has prepared what she 
calls “an introduction to the vast field of 
Christian hymnody,” but her book lists 
. 102 writers of hymns, 50 composers, 238 
hymn tunes, and about 440 first lines and 
titles, with information about each and 
all of them, even if brief; so she has done 
very well with her “introduction.” 

Luckily for Vermonters and their 
friends and students of Vermont history, 
a crop of good town histories is on its 
way these days. Such histories not only 
rescue the past, furnish needed informa¬ 
tion for a variety of folks interested in 
mere information, but as a rule they make 
interesting reading even for the casual 
reader; and they do, what is by no means 
lcast important, give the youngsters of a 
town a chancc to sink roots in a country 
where hundreds of thousands are rootless. 


Here is Putney: 1753—200 Years —75)57, 3 
and a detailed story of one of the most 
historie towns in the State. A committee 
of a women’s club, The Fortnightly Club, 
had the courage, not only to finance the 
book, but write it, and they turned out 
a book that is a credit to them and to 
Putney—a model for other Vermont 
towns to follow. 

And then there are our old academies. 
Every one should have a history, for they 
were the educational pillars of the old 
days even unto the present. Time tends 
to dim their histories, but now and then 
capable hands rescue them in books that 
become a permanent part of the archives 
of Vermont. Professor Alexander I). 
Gibson of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., was called upon to write the 
history of his home academy, and he did a 
scholarly task exceedingly well in his 
History of Mclndoes Academy . 4 

It is pleasant, indeed, to turn a way from 
our newspapers that reflect, as they must, 
the bitter conflicts of today, to such books 
as these that speak quietly in terms, that 
nonę can deny, of the courage and vision 
and faith of men and women in days long 
gone, days often morę dangerous and 


doubtful than our own; and through such 
books we can escape, to quote Gilbert 
Murray, into the past “where the strong 
iron is long sińce rusted, but where the 
great things of the human spirit still shine 
like stars . . . where even the little things, 
the beloved and tender and funny and 
familiar things, beckon across gulfs of 
death and change with a magie poignancy, 
the old things that our dead leaders and 
forefathers loved ...” 

1. Tradition Looks Forward by Julian 
I. Lindsay. 18 illus. 1 map. Appendix. 
Notes and Sources. Published by the 
University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College through the cooperation 
and generosity of the Class of 1904. 286 
pp. University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. $5. 2. In Every Corner Sing by 
Helen Pfatteicher. 214 pp. Bib., index. 
Muhlenberg Press. Philadelphia. $2.50. 
3. Putney —1753—200 Years — 1953- 12 
illus. 6 maps. Bib. 221 pp. Bookshelf, 
Vermont Historical Soc. Montpelier, 
Vt. $3.4. History of McIndoes Acad¬ 
emy by Alexander I). Gibson. 6 illus. 1 
map. Notes. Appendix. Bib. 110 pp. 
Bookshelf, Vermont Historical Society. 

$ 2 . END 


Staunch Mclndoes Academy begins its second centnry educating Vermont boys and girls. 

Larry Willard 
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An early sun silhouetłes the motor-powered saw, scoring the thick ice in big blocks. 
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Blue, open water across the foreground carries the ice blocks around to men uoith pihes at the conveyor cliute. 


C hances are that the next gencration will look 
on the science of ice cutting as an antique, 
forgottcn art. Fifty years ago heavily dressed 
crews worked in zero weather to put up ice at ponds ncar 
almost every town in the northern United States. 

But nowadays most of us get our ice much morę simply, 
by opening the freezing compartmcnts of our electric 
refrigcrators. In all probability the last of the ice cutters 
will disappear from ponds within a few years. 

Even today thcrc are few youngsters who have ever 
had the thrill of watching a circular saw score a pond of 
ice, tossing a powdery film high into the air in front of it. 
Nor have many of today’s youngsters ever watchcd an 


ice cutter lcap nimbly from one floating błock of dazzling 
white ice to another. 

Most of the major ice cutters have already disappcared. 
But up in Lyndonville the third generation of the 1 Tandy 
family still puts up about four thousand tons of ice cach 
year. It’s hard work, but they cnjoy it, for it takcs a skill 
which few people any longer have. 

In fact, one of the major problcms of the ITandys is to 
find enough helpers to do a good job. Lately they’ve relied 
on high school boys bccause most of the old timers in the 
ice cutting business are too old to work any longer. 

First job in ice cutting is to score the pond surface into 
22 by 44 inch blocks. The I landys use a gasolinc-powcrcd 
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Spearing vagrant blocks cnlls for agility mixed with cautirm , 


Floating ice rafts are broken bito cakes at the chutes mouth. 



circular saw which cuts about nine inches decp. They like 
to put up the ice when it’s about fifteen inches thick, so 
the saw will cut deep enough to allow the ice to be broken 
apart with a single blow from the heavy “brcaking chisel.” 

While the ice is being scored, other members of the 
cutting crew are working with long, big toothed hand 
saws, cutting a curved channel to the loading chute. 

Kcy blocks of ice must also be cut with the hand saw. 
1 hen, using brcaking chisels, the crew can split off thirty 
or forty blocks in a solid row, and float the raft of ice down 
to the loading chute. There, again using chisels, they break 
the raft into individual blocks and put the blocks onto the 
chute. 

Powered by a truck, a cable, with heavy Steel hooks 
attached, pulls the five hundred pound blocks up the chute 
to the top, where they slide onto another ramp which 
slopes slightly downward, into the ice house. As they slip 
down the ramp the blocks gathcr specd. 

Inside the ice house the crew digs into the fast moving 
blocks with pikę poles, and bucks them into place. The 
house is filled a layer at a time. 

Double walls with insulation between provide protec- 
tion for the ice against heat. After all the ice has been 
removed from the pond and stored, the Handys cover the 
top layer of the stored ice with straw. The house is then 
sealed until the hot summcr sun gets the local folks longing 
for a błock of that elear, hard, pond ice. end 
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Inside the ice house blocks are built up Edward h. Doten 

in layers. The top is covered with straw. 


It’s always bcen wet co Id work. This is 
cm 1898 vie w at No. 10 Pond in Gd ais. 
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“Religious toleration has here been exchanged 
for religious liberty and equality — privilege 
tor right — royal sovereignty for sovereignty 
ot the people.” 

Marąuis de Lafayette at Montpelier, 182 j 




Frost Blossoms At Wey^ridge 


By Joiin F. Smith, Jr. Courtesy The Lane Press 











